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ABSTRACT 

This fact sheet examines several issues in counselor 
and counseling program accountability. Issues in counselor 
accountability include credent ialing, professional disclosure, 
documentation of activities, and linkage with outcomes. Program 
accountability issues involve stakeholders, availability of 
resources, documentation of activities, linkage with outcomes, and 
cost analysis. Eight steps are given for designing an accountability 
system for a counseling program. (NB) 
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Accountability in Counseling 



Issuts in CoufiMlor Accountabiltty 

Cr«d«fitialing. Credentialing is the process by which pro- 
fessionals denx)nstrate that they can do what they say they 
can do. As a system, credentialing consists of four inter- 
dependent and interrelated components: standards, accredi- 
tation, professional certification, and licensure. 

• Standards. Professional standards define the requisite 
lufiowledge and sidlls to be addressed by counselor prep- 
aration programs and the expected ethical behavior of 
counselors. Standaids are the core of the credentialing 
system. 

• Accreditation. Accreditation assures that counselors re- 
ceive training that meets the standards set by the prof es - 
sion. The Coundl for Accreditation of Counseling and 
Related Educational Programs (CACREP) is an in- 
dependent, legally incorporated body that applies the 
standards developed and adopted by the American 
Association for Counseling and Development (fonnerty 
the American Personnel and Guidance Association) and 
the Association for Counselor Education and Supervi- 
sion. CACREP accredits entry-level graduate programs 
in school counseling, student personnel services in higher 
education, counseling in community and other agency 
settings, and doctoral programs in counselor education 
and supervision. 

• Certification. Certification is the means by which the pro- 
fession applies its standards to individual counsela*s. 
Those who meet certification standards may be listed in a 
register which enables consumers, potential employers, 
insurance carriers, government agerides, and allied se:v- 

providers to identify professionals of Jemonstrated 
skWl Professional certification is intended to address the 
credentialing needs of counselors who practice outside 
school settings. 

• Ucensure. Licensure is the means by which state gov- 
ernments legally define and regulate the practice of a 
profession. At the present, very few states have counselor 
licensure laws, but many state divisions of the American 
Association for Counseling and Development are pushing 
their states to adopt such legislation. Professional coun- 
selors advocating licensure argue that, without it, anyone 
can claim to be a counselor and consumers have no legal 
pn>tection against people who provide services that do 
not meet the profession's standads. 

Protoeslonal Ditdoeura. A professional disclosure state- 
ment is a document in which counselors or counseling agen- 
cies infonn potential clients of their theoretical/phHoaophical 
orief nation, the nature of the services to be provided, and their 
qualifications to provide such services. Some counselors see 
professional disclosure as an alternative to credentialing; 
others see it more as an instrument of information and 
accountability. 



Documentation of Activltiee. In addition to demonstrating 
that they can providis services that meet both professional 
standards and program needs, counselors must be able to 
provide evidence that they db provide such services. Here, an 
accurate and comprehensive record keeping system is criti- 
cal. In settings where counselors' primary function is to see 
individual clients all day, client records may adequately serve 
this purpose. However, where counselors' functions are quite 
varied, a fair amount of creativity may be required to dMign a 
system that adequately reflects how the counselor spends 
his/her time without adding yet another form of time-con- 
suming papenwort(. Sn the pi^, this dimension of account- 
ability has received relatively little attention because there has 
been a general belief that: 1) counseling as a process is 
difficult to document; 2) documentation procedures may inter- 
fere with the counseling process; and 3) documentation may 
violate clients' rights to privacy or confidentiality. While all 
three of these reasons may be valid, their existence is due 
primarily to the limitations of instmmentation and technology, 
not to the appropriateness or need for documentation. De- 
mands for accountability are currently making it necessary to 
devek)p new and innovative documentatk>n procedures that 
address the issues just oted. And, fortunately, the growing 
body of knowledge about the counseling process and im- 
provements in technok)gy are making such devek)pments 
possiiMe. 

Linkage with Outcomes. Recently, the key word in 
accountability has been resu^. Consumers, administrators, 
and empk>yers are not satisfied with only the documentatkKi of 
counsek)r credentials and activities. Thisy want evkJence that 
these credentials and activities make a difference for ttie 
clients or students with whom the counselor is woridng. This 
can be particutariy threatening to counsetors because desired 
counseling outcomes are often difficult to specify; usually 
occur outskte the coirnseling office; may vary from client to 
client; may occur without the giient*s awareness (e.g., subtle 
attitude or behavkK modifications); and may involve a series of 
stages in whteh progress /dM^rtfthe tong-range goal is difficult 
to demonstrate. To address these problems, a com- 
prehensive and systematic program evaluatton plan must be 
devetoped by persons who are Knowledgeable in botii pro- 
gram evaluation and counseling theory. 

Issues in Progrem AccountaliHity 

Demands for program evaluatkxi may arise either internally 
or externally and may be initiated either to prove a program's 
effectiveness or to improve its effectiveness. Dernands for 
accountability almost always arise externally witii the primary 
purpof ^ of proving the program's effectiveness. 

Stakeholders. Usually, ti)e demand for program account- 
ability is initiated by one or more of the various groups of 
people who have a '*$take" in the program. Although the 
groups of stakehokJers include counsetors and other program 
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staff , the staktfhokters who rrast oRm insist on 
art the consumers of the product (clients), the funders of 
the program (sponsors, taxpayers), :^nd^or those who are 
accountat)te to a higher level ot authority (program administra- 
tors). 1^ most programs, an accountability model must in- 
oorporaie ways lo gamer Nwormaiion mai wm riieei eacn 
group's needs, but what most stakeholders are interested in is 
demonstration of results. 

AvatlaMNty of Reeoiifcee* The llrsi step in t)eir)g account* 
able is to demons trate that the opacity to deliver quality 
courtSiHing services exists. For counseling programs, this 
meaitt such things as: employing quaMbd counselors; keep* 
ing the dient/oounselor ratio at a reeaonat)le level; provkJirig 
orvgoing inservicearxi staff development activities; maintain* 
ina adaouate ohvaical fadNtlea: orovidkia adeouale suooort 
services to counsetors; and providing counsekxs and clients 
with the materials and equipment necessary to conduct 
planned activities. 

Documentation of AethrKlee^ Program accountability 
must inchide documentation that the program actually does 
deliver the services that it says it can deliver. At the program 
level, this means that documentation wM go beyond individual 
counselor activity k)gs and client records to include summary 
statistics such as: total number o? ^ Kents served; numbers of 
clients served ki various subgroups; total number of counsel* 
ing hours provMed; and total amount of equipment and supply 
use. 

Linkage with Outcomes* The methodological pro()lems of 
linking program outcomes to activities are sknilar to those for 
counsekx accountability . However, the personal threat to the 
individual counsetor may be somewhat reduced by the 
aggregatkxi of data across counsetors. Also, it may be possi* 
ble to demonstrate greater overall client progress toward goal 
achievement in program studies than in individual counsek>r 
studies simply because of the increase in number of cases 
and the amount of data available for analysis. TMs wouM 
be particularty taie in situattons where client progress is likely 
to be very sfow and clients are at various s^ges of goal 
acnievemern. 

Cost Ana ly e ea > For most stakehoUers, the bottom line in 
accountability is cost. Are clients getttng their money's worth? 
Ars institutfonal expenditures for the counseling department 
justified? Are guWance directors adminMering programs so 
as to get the most out of each budget dollar? A common 
source of confusfon in cost analysis is coet*benefit vs. cost* 
effectiveness. In cost-benem mtBfyses, the "worth" of out- 
comes is estimated in ternis of a single quantity, usuai;y 
money. In cost-eflecVverms mmlyses, the "worth" of the 
benefits of the outcomes has already been determined or at 
least accepted by stakehoUers, and the primary focus is on 
costs of achieving the outcomes. Variations of cost- 
effectiveness i.iclude measuring the costs of outcome 
achievemenf ^^'•'^ous levels (e.g., 50%, 75%) and compari* 
sonofthecosu ?!iemativemethodsfbrachievingoutcomes 
(e.g., indivkiual co ^iseKng vs. group counseling). 

Deeigning an Accountability Syatem 
fbf a Counaeling Program 

1. Identify stakeholders. The first step in designing an 
accountability system is to kJentify your audience. Who will 
use the data? 

2. Clarify pu r poee s . Once all stakehokters have been ktenti* 
fied, nf)eet with representatives of each stakehoUer group 
to determbie how data will be used and what types of data 
are needed. Obtaining stakehoUer input at this stage will 
be extremely effective in helping you be adequately pre- 
pared to meet future accountability demands. It will also set 



the stage for collaborative teamwortc and help reduce 
some of the we-they dichotomies that often cause com* 
municatk)n problems. 

3. Specify program obiectives. To avoM potential problems 
due to differences of opink>n regarding the '*worth" of pro- 
gram outcon>es, obtain stakehoWer consensus on the rela- 
tive importance of specific program objectives. Depending 
on the number of StakehoUers involved and the diversity of 
their interests, this may consist of simply an open group 
discusston or it may require a fbnnal needs assessment. In 
Sfther case, having stakehoUer priorities established will 
help you focus both your program activities and your data 
odiectton efforts! 

4. Identify actlvMea needed to achieve otHectivea. You, 
as a counseling professUnal, have the expertise «o Uenttfy 
the counseling strategies that will be wosX effective in 
achieving program objectives, but you must help 
StakehoUers understand these linkages if you want them 
to place any vakie on the documentatk)n of yoiM* activities. 
One effective way to conmnunicate this is to display each 
objective and its related activities diagrammatically. This 
can be particulariy useful in clarifying the importance of 
collecting data on intemiediato outcomes when ultinmte 
outcomes may not be achieved within the period of the 
accountability study. 

5. Identify reeourcee needed to achieve ob}ectivee. 
StakehoUers, particularty those who have control over 
program resources, must understand what the program 
needs in the way of personnel, facilities, equipment, sup- 
plies, and even such items as positive public relatUns, if n 
is to effectively conduct the activities Uentified in the pre* 
vkMJS step. Here, again, an effective way to communicate 
thesa needs is to link each resource diagrammatically to 
the activity(ies) it supports. 

6. Specify the eeta of evidence that will demonstrate that 
a) resources are available and used, b) activities are con- 
ducted as planned, and c) objectfves are being achieved. 
A good approach to generating useful and innovative types 
of date to collect is to ask stakehoUers to respond to the 
questton, "What wouU convince you that . . ." for each of 
the three ^reas listed. This not only helps you devetop a 
complete date collectUn strategy, but also guarantees that 
the date you coltect will be acceptable evUence to your 
stakohoUers. 

7. Anaiyie coeta. You shouU be concerned primarily with 
reporting actual cost analyses, such as cost/ciient, cost/ 
woric hour, and cost/program component. It may be very 
important, however, to clarify with stakehoUeri what 
ShouU be included in cost consUerations so that you don't 
overiook something which they consUer important. 

8. Prspare reporte. Rnd out when stakehoUers will be ex- 
pecting reports and dartfy ahead of time how extensive a 
report they want. In genrral, the text of the report shouU be 
as brief as possible, with graphic displays (charts, tables, 
etc.) wherever appropriate. A preface that contains an 
"executive summary" highlighting the major points is 
almost always appreciated. 



Note: A list of recommended resources on this topic is avsilsble 
upon request Please direct Inquiries to ERIC/CAPS User Services, 
2108 School of Educatkxi. The University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Ml 
43109-1259 (313/764-9492). 
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